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AMERICAN ART CRITICISM. 



The subject is one full of 
difficulties, for there has of 
late been an organized revolt 
all along the line of the 
various arts against even the 
very existence of critics and 
criticism. Those great cen- 
sors, who of yore sat on 
thrones dealing out life and 
death, are to-day threatened 
that they had best keep civil 
tongues in their jack-pud- 
ding-heads or be altogether 
blown out of existence by 
the rhetorical dynamite of 
injured artists and authors. 
In the good old despotic 
days, when a man feared 
God and honored the king, 
and learned as his duty to- 
wards his neighbor to bear 
himself lowly and reverently 
to all his betters, no one 
ever dreamed of disputing 
the rights of a critic. The 
fact that men are beginning to ask each other. What need is there of such a 
function at all ? proves that these dethroned monarchs have themselves in great 
measure to blame for that they have fallen upon evil days ; and that, in good 
truth, the little fingers of their predecessors were thicker than are their loins. 

A pessimistic artist, approached on the subject of American critics, referred 
gloomily to a certain famous chapter on snakes in the History of Ireland. 
Now, the chapter in question says, briefly, but conclusively, " There are no 
snakes in Ireland ;" so that it almost seems the artist meant to insinuate some- 
thing very disagreeable indeed. It is a fact, however, which can neither be 
denied nor evaded, that American criticism as a whole, and the criticism of art 
in particular, lacks both that breadth and suggestiveness which should be its 
characteristic and raison d'etre. This is why there has grown up in late years, 
along with an exaggerated sensitiveness and resentment of criticism, a mistaken 
conception of its functions and purposes. The attitude is this : Why should a 
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man who is not a creator, and who has 
no working knowledge of the science 
of aesthetics, presume to blame a crea- 
tion whose faults, even, he is not capa- 
ble of reproducing? If criticism, as 
these complainants take for granted, 
were the profession of fault-finding, 
such an attitude would be reasonable 
enough ; but its true purpose is so dif- 
ferent that such an argument has no 
weight. Certainly, one of its highest 
duties is, or should be, to hold back 
the artist from that tendency so fatal, 
and so nearly irresistible, to elevate 
technique into a god. The effort after 
the attainment of absolute dexterity, 
the exhilaration of conquering man- 
ual obstacles, is so keen that the ani- 
mating soul of art is obscured often- 
times and forgotten. The artist sees 
in his work the technical difficulties 
he has mastered. Here, he says, I 
evolved a difficult color scheme ; there 
I caught a subtle atmospheric effect; 
in this place I triumphed in an experi- 
ment with light. Details almost irre- 
sistibly appeal to him. It is the duty 
of the critic, while not unmindful of 
the road travelled, to look steadily to 
the goal ; to ignore, in a measure, the 
details and see only the final aim. It 
is partly because American critics are 
so greatly concerned about the mint, 
anise, and cummin of technique, to the 
neglect of the weightier matters of the 
law — justice and judgment, that such 
men as Abbey, Boughton, Vedder, and 
Reinhart have drifted to foreign coun- 
tries, where more stimulating sur- 
roundings give them aid and inspira- 
tion. Such men feel the insistent need 
of the appreciation and discussion of 
their work which they are not able to 
find here. 

Nothing so marks the difference be- 



tween the power and influence of the 
English and French critics and those 
of this country as the interest with 
which not only all artists and exhibit- 
ors, but the entire public, turn towards 
the journals after the opening of the 
Salon and the Royal Academy, and 
the indifference of the general reader 
here to the comments upon the display 
at the National Academy, which is our 
principal art event of the year. One 
reason for this — and here lies the great 
fault of our critics — is that the French 
or English reader is pretty sure to find 
his interest rewarded with brilliant es- 
says which have in thjemselves, apart 
from their critical ability, a distinct 
literary value. They are subtle, vivid, 
and full of revelation, which sends* him 
back for a second view with enlarged 
vision and deeper comprehension. 
These critiques are not directed alone 
to the artist, they are meant also to 
teach the public to think and to see, 
and while there have been grave mis- 
takes, bigoted blunders, and cruel 
errors made by these transatlantic 
critics, they have so educated their pub- 
lic that it is able at times to reverse 
and correct their false judgments. It 
is not too much to say that the Ameri- 
can artist gets little of such aid and 
comfort from his commentators. 

In behalf of the American critic, 
nevertheless, there is to be urged that 
•he works under difficulties. The 
American daily paper is governed 
from the counting-room rather than 
from the editorial desk, everything be- 
ing sacrificed to a desire to print the 
news at the earliest possible moment, 
rather than that the judgment ex- 
pressed should be of value. Lists of 
names hurriedly put together by aid 
of a catalogue after a half-hour's cur- 
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sory inspection are, in many instances, 
the only notice in the leading journals 
of the result of America's yearly pro- 
duction of pictures and sculptures. 
Such articles have no literary merit 
whatever, and the public will not bore 
itself by reading them, their only 
value being a sort of not very effectual 
gratuitous advertising of the artists. 
The critics, however, have, to a certain 
extent, the remedy for this state of 
things in their own hands. The public 
will read about anything in the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth, if only it be written of 
in an engaging and readable manner ; 
and whatever the public will read the 
papers will print. Here is about what 
the * critic serves up to the public : 
" Mr. Smith's ' Landscape in Autumn' 
is well handled, and shows an excellent 
feeling for his subject. Perhaps his 
tones are a trifle cold, but the effects 
of light show study and care. The 
composition is good, the treatment 
sympathetic, and the dead tree in the 
middle distance is painted with ad- 
mirable fidelity to nature." That is 
the thing they call criticism. To the 
average man such cant is but wind in 
the keyhole. Now it is obvious that 
Ruskin never arrived at his power and 
influence . upon English art by any 
like methods. He and Hamerton in 
England, and Albert Wolff and the 
great coterie of French critics, think 
it not too much that they should 
spend their entire lives in learning 
how to speak adequately on such sub- 
jects, and the attention and respect 
they command is the result of life- 
long labor and study. No man in this 
country holds so influential a position in 
the art world as do the great European 
critics in theirs, but among those who 



have earned reputations for ability and 
discrimination are, first, Clarence Cook, 
who for many years was critic of the 
New York Tribune, where he did very 
admirable work, which, if somewhat 
limited in range, was yet thoughtful 
and painstaking. His smooth, agree- 
able manner was his great charm, and 
at that time he wrote the well-known 
" House Beautiful," whose great in- 
fluence on domestic and decorative 
art in this country has never received 
adequate recognition. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Cook became infatuated with the 
subject of the spuriousness and worth- 
less character of the Cypriote antiqui- 
ties, and General Di Cesnola's influ- 
ence proving too powerful for him, he 
retired from the influential journalistic 
position he held, and since then has 
not been so prominent a figure among 
the critics. Mr. Cook's successor, 
Ripley Hitchcock, was a mere boy, just 
from Harvard, who has since become 
well known for his interest in etching. 
He has published several volumes on 
the subject of the art, which have been 
greatly influential in bringing this ex- 
quisite method of reproduction into 
favor in this country. So earnest and 
eager is his interest in the matter that 
he has somewhat neglected color for 
black and white. He has been a pupil 
of Mr. Cook, to a certain extent, and 
has in that way imbibed some of his 
theories and predilections. Charles 
De Kay, of the Times, is clever, but 
too young yet for matured judgment. 
His juvenile enthusiasm takes the form 
of ardent advocacy of Riding and 
Homer Martin. They are the only 
gods, and De Kay is ' their prophet. 
They are Turners, and he is their 
Ruskin. In their praise Mr. De Kay 
has written brilliantly and well, and 
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gives promise, when his horizon 
widens, of being a definite power in 
American criticism. Laffan, of the 
Sun, and Townsend, of the World, in 
the Hmited space afforded them by 
their respective journals, write inteUi- 
gently and with impartiality, as also 
does Moran, of Baltimore, who is art 
critic of the Mail and Express. Eck- 
ford, of Philadelphia, is a name that is 
growing into recognition ; and Koehler, 
of Boston, is probably the most learned 
and competent of the American critics. 
At one time he was editor of what was 
known as the Art Magazine, now de- 
funct, and in it and everywhere since 
he has interested himself greatly in 
the subject of etchings, of which he is 
confessedly the most competent judge 
in this country. He has very nearly 
drifted into specialism regarding them. 
Black and white has always had a 
great charm for Americans, as they 
have demonstrated in their distinct 
success with wood-engraving and 
many of the new reproductive pro- 
cesses. 

Among the women whose names are 
known in connection with criticisms 
and art essays are Charlotte Adams 
and M. G. Van Rensselaer. The 
former has the charm, rare among our 
critics, of a vivid, picturesque style, as 
warm with color as her theme. She 
learned her profession in a practical 
way, having served for some years as 
a model and become saturated with 
the talk and atmosphere of the studios. 
She posed for Church's famous 
"Witch's Daughter," and when no 
longer diaphanous enough to sit for 
such eerie phantoms took to discussing 
the pictures she helped to make, and 
is now the editor of an art magazine, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer was a 



dilettante until a year or two since, but 
has had great success as a writer on 
art topics. She devotes herself almost 
exclusively to architecture, and her 
manner has the solidity and calm 
purity of that phase of art she best 
loves. Of critical work in the maga- 
zines there is little; when Henry 
James, Howells, or some other dis- 
tinguished litterateur does appear in 
their pages to call attention to the 
pictures of some artist, the interest his 
article awakens shows how ready and 
anxious the untechnical public are to 
be instructed. Every year a fresh 
crop of art magazines of various names 
and sizes springs up; four-fifths of them 
perish early, and those that maintain 
themselves have not sufficient circula- 
tion to influence the public to any 
marked extent. 

Grant Allen demonstrated, to the 
surprise of every one, that with an easy, 
brilliant style it was possible to interest 
the general and unscientific public in 
a subject so little popular as botany. 
Ruskin, indeed, may talk of anything 
he pleases, geology, mineralogy, art, 
botany, or sociology, and the world 
will listen to him, and any of the 
American art critics might try the 
same experiment with success. Drop- 
ping all formularies and cant terms, 
and publishing a series of popular art 
criticisms and essays, he would do a 
much needed work in arousing a wider, 
more general interest in the whole sub- 
ject The artists themselves should be 
the first to encourage such a departure, 
for they suffer greatly from the fact 
that the careless public really knows 
very little about them or what they are 
doing. Living in little close coteries 
of artists and critics who are solely 
absorbed in mannerisms and methods, 
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and never shaken out of their individual 
grooves by any strenuous rebuke, they 
continue year after year repeating their, 
little specialties, exquisitely painted, 
and marvels of mechanical dexterity, 
wanting lamentably in any element 
of imaginativeness ; producing little 
pieces of canvas, — eternal duplicates, 
— where the two Eatons continuously 
and conscientiously depict two sombre 
trees outlined against a bit of crystal- 
line, golden-green autumn sky, where 
Bolton Jones's persistent little stream- 
let flows through the diminutive per- 
ennial brown landscape, and where J. 
G. Brown's chronic newsboys and 
bootblacks smile cheerfully and un- 
interruptedly. And eveiy season the 
critics say pretty nearly the same 
things about them : a string of plati- 
tudes, a jumble of technicalities, a 
paragraph or two of meaningless praise 
and undefined blame, and the artist is 
dismissed for another year to go on 
trotting about his little merry-go- 
round, he and the critic riding hard 
after each other and neither of them 
ever getting anywhere. Meanwhile, as 
soon as a man gets a little bigger than 
the rest, when he happens by some 
inward and unassisted inspiration to 
break out of this charmed ring that 
moves to the tones of a somnolent 
hurdy-gurdy, he promptly betakes 
himself to foreign countries, where he 
can count upon just appreciation, or 
at least painstaking fault-finding, and 
discover an atmosphere where art is 
a vital, breathing reality. Him the 
buyer follows, too, unfortunately, since 
art cannot live by praise alone, and 
must have the substantial encourage- 
ment of the purse; and the buyer 
once abroad buys much foreign trash 
as well as great foreign and American 



pictures, as most of the recent cele- 
brated sales, such as those of the 
Morgan and Stewart estates, disclosed. 
What is needed is that the critic in 
America should stand between the art- 
ist and the buyer : to the one insisting 
much upon the faults and limitations 
of our art, to the other pointing out 
its many undeniable merits. And let 
him beware before all things of writing 
over the heads of the latter. The 
general public in this country is 
lamentably ignorant on art matters. 
The museums of Europe, which have 
greatly familiarized the people with 
certain names and subjects favorite 
among artists, have not existed here 
to do their educating work ; and very 
many who flock to the picture exhibi- 
tions are lacking in knowledge that 
seems a matter of course to the cogno- 
scenti. Without pedagogism it is yet 
possible for art writers to arouse a 
much wider interest by not writing 
as if everything might be taken for 
granted in the way of knowledge of 
such matters. When a true interest 
in art has been aroused in the general 
public, and it is taught what it should 
demand, the artists will wake from 
their lethargic indifference and endless 
repetitions of tours de force, and begin 
to endeavor to satisfy that demand. 
Then they will continue to educate 
one another ; but the first work waits 
to be done by the critic, — by the man 
who will write with earnestness and 
enthusiasm, who will spare no pains 
to so adorn and enrich his style that 
the careless passer-by will pause to 
listen to his sweet and strenuous 
words, and go on with a clearer vision 
for the beautiful ; will write words of 
such burning truth and eloquence that 
artists working in blind contentment 
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will be struck to the heart, and begin 
again with that sad sincerity of pur- 
pose which made Millet's coarse peas- 
ants instinct with the deepest truths of 
art. The work lying before the true 



American art critic is one that will 
demand a life of unceasing endeavor, 
of unfailing purpose, — and will, haply, 
transform the American painter into 
an American artist. 

B. L. R. Dane. 



TO A SINGER OF TWO SONGS. 

You sang two songs, then ceased because 

You had no other songs to sing ! 
Obedient to the Muses' laws. 

You wait, content with listening. 

The songs you sang the Muses own, 
And they who heard were glad to hear. 

Oh, long shall last their tender tone 
In my delighted spirit's ear. 

And if again you sing, or no. 

They cannot lose their breath divine; 

While, rarer than their scent and glow. 
Dear bard, shall your devotion shine ! 

Edwin R. Champlin. 




